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Preface 



The provision of modern foreign 
languages (MFLs) in secondary schools 
has undergone significant changes in the 
last decade. The subject is now 
compulsory for pupils aged 11-16 and 
the range of MFLs taught has been 
diversified so that more pupils are 
studying languages other than French, 
notably German and Spanish. 

The National Curriculum has had a major 
impact on the teaching and learning of 
MFL since 1992 and its implementation 
continues to have implications for 
methodology and for the accommodation 
of the subject. It requires pupils to be 
given a wide range of opportunities for 
learning and therefore a greater variety of 
activities than before, including the use of 
information and communications 
technology. Above all, the curriculum is 
expected to be delivered mainly through 
the target language. The range of 
activities required in the sixth form has 
experienced similar developments in 
recent years. 

This bulletin deals with the design, 
setting up and running of a building 
project for MFLs in a secondary school 
(some of the advice will also be relevant 
to similar projects in other departments). 
It covers a broad range of issues, from 
furniture and equipment to new 
building work. 

The bulletin provides guidance for all 
those involved in a building project, from 
the teaching staff to the design 
consultants. Although the book can be 
read as a whole, cross-referencing 
throughout the document allows the 
reader to "dip-in’ to those parts which are 
most relevant to them. The contents of 
each section are summarised below. The 
Introduction, which briefly outlines the 
nature of MFL teaching and its 
accommodation need, will be useful to 
all readers. 



o 




Section 1: The MFL Suite outlines the 
range of spaces in a typical MFL suite and 
describes how to calculate the number of 
timetabled spaces required. It includes 
guidance on planning the suite and what 
to consider if there is to be community 
use. This section will be of particular 
interest to those compiling the initial 
schedule of spaces and developing a 
scheme design. 

Section 2: Individual Spaces describes 
in more detail the teaching and 
non-teaching spaces that might be found 
in the MFL suite. It gives guidance on the 
size and shape of spaces and shows typical 
furniture layouts. This section will be 
most useful to those at the detailed design 
stage or those only considering the 
refurbishment of individual spaces. 

Section 3: Furniture and Equipment 

describes typical MFL equipment and 
how it can be used most effectively. It 
also provides guidance on choosing and 
using furniture. This section will be 
particularly valuable to those dealing only 
with the provision of furniture and 
equipment. 

Section 4: Running a Project outlines 
the process of setting up and 
implementing a building project, from 
briefing to on-site construction. It will be 
useful to school governors or teachers 
who have no knowledge or experience of 
the procedure. 

Section 5: Case Studies show the issues 
covered in the rest of the document 
applied to real school projects. This 
section is likely to be of interest to all 
readers. 

A glossary and bibliography are included. 
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Introduction 



In modern foreign languages (MFL) 
pupils may work as a whole class, in small 
groups or individually. They are taught 
predominantly in the target language and 
in the context of the relevant country’s 
culture, learning through a number of 
different activities including: 

• role play and improvised drama; 

• using audio equipment; 

• using computers; 

• reading foreign language newspapers. 

These and other activities can be 
accommodated in various ways but a 
typical department will include: 

• timetabled teaching spaces including 
classrooms and possibly seminar rooms 
for smaller sixth form groups; 

• partially timetabled and 
untimetabled teaching spaces such as 
a language laboratory or a small group 
room (often used for working with a 
foreign language assistant (FLA)); 

• non-teaching spaces including staff 
areas, storage and display. 



Are There Enough Classrooms? 

In an existing MFL department, the first 
step when considering changes is to 
analyse the current (and future) situation 
to find out whether the accommodation 
meets the requirements of the curriculum, 
the number of pupils studying foreign 
languages and the teaching methods 
chosen. The curriculum analysis method 
can be used to calculate the number of 
timetabled teaching spaces (usually 
classrooms) required. This assessment 
should be done as part of a whole school 
analysis since an increase in spaces in one 
subject is likely to result in a decrease in 
another. See paragraph 1.9. 

Are There Enough Support Spaces? 

Teaching methods, including role-play 
and the use of more sophisticated ICT 
equipment, may require access to more 
non-timetabled teaching areas such as a 
shared role play area or an ICT cluster. 
Foreign language assistants may need 
space to take small groups. See 
paragraph 1.21. 



Some facilities, such as a drama studio or 
information and communications 
technology (ICT) room, may be shared 
with other departments. 

In order to provide a flexible environment 
that caters for a range of activities, the 
size and shape of these spaces, their 
location and how they are serviced, 
furnished and equipped all need to be 
considered. 

The starting point for any design is the 
brief which sets out the client’s 
requirements. The brief is a working 
document which is developed by the staff 
involved in discussion with any building 
consultants appointed. The briefing 
process is described further in paragraph 
4.14. The points raised below, in the 
form of a series of questions, can be used 
as the basis for developing a brief. The 
questions assume that the project will be 
for an existing school, but most of the 
issues and references to further 
information in this bulletin, will also apply 
|^j new schools. 



Are Spaces the Right Size? 

All teaching spaces need to be large 
enough to accommodate the maximum 
group size taking part in a range of 
activities, bearing in mind the furniture 
and equipment that will be needed. 1 If 
the total area of all spaces (teaching and 
non -teaching) is too small, the MFL 
department may need to expand into 
adjacent areas. If no suitable areas exist 
nearby, it may be worth considering 
moving the entire department to a more 
suitable position rather than splitting it. 
See paragraph 1.18. 

It is sensible to try to achieve a close 
match between group sizes and room 
sizes. If, following an analysis of the 
existing facilities, it is found that some 
spaces are too large, it may be possible to 
make more effective use of the area by 
doing some minor adaptations. In some 
cases the need for new building work may 
be avoided saving both capital and 
running costs (see Is New Building 
Necessary? on the next page). 

7 



Note 

1 The maximum group size 
likely to use the room will need 
to be assessed. If group sizes 
vary widely, not all classrooms 
in a suite need to be furnished 
for the largest group size. 
However, if accommodation 
allows it; this can maximise 
flexibility. 
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Notes 

2 See ‘Guidelines for 
Environmental Design in 
Schools’ (BB87), DfEE, 1997 
for guidance on this matter. 

3 ‘Area Guidelines for Schools' 
(BB82), DfEE 1996, gives the 
following gross area formulae 
range in square metres. 

11-16 schools: 

1 200+5. 5N to 1300+6N 
11-18 schools: 

1200+5. 5N+2.5n to 
1300+6N+3n. 

N = total number on roll (inch 
sixth form) 

n = number on roll in the sixth 
form. 



Are the Spaces in the Right Place? 

Facilities and resources can be used most 
efficiently by clustering MFL classrooms 
and support spaces together. The choice 
of the suite’s location will be influenced 
by a number of factors including: 

• the likelihood of spaces being shared 
with other departments; 

• the need to have good sound 
insulation to the MFL teaching rooms; 

• the need to minimise solar heat gain in 
areas where several computers are used. 

See paragraph 1.34 on planning the suite. 

Is New Furniture and Equipment 
Required? 

The furniture and equipment provided 
should allow a range of activities to take 
place and their condition and suitability 
should be sufficient for foreseeable future 
needs. Furniture that can be moved easily 
to allow for changing activities is an 
advantage. Resources such as audio 
equipment and ICT may be needed, in 
the main classroom or elsewhere (the 
location of computer equipment should 
be carefully considered to ensure effective 
use by all pupils). International projects 
will require easy access to e-mail, fax, the 
Internet and perhaps video-conferencing 
equipment. 

Section 2 shows furniture and equipment 
used in a variety of room layouts. Section 
3 discusses the equipment available and 
the type of furniture needed. 

Are the Spaces Suitably Serviced? 

A MFL space should be adequately 
serviced to cater for the range of 
equipment (overhead projector (OHP), 
audio, video and ICT) to be used. If any 
changes are to be made, such as 
extending power and network cabling to 
service new equipment, it may be 
worthwhile and cost effective to design in 
some flexibility and to allow for changes 
in the future. See paragraph 2.24. 



Is the Environment Appropriate? 

The requirements for heating and 
lighting a MFL classroom are similar to 
other general teaching spaces and are not 
therefore covered in detail in this 
document. 2 However, particular 
attention should be paid to acoustics to 
ensure attentive listening and 
understanding. The two main aspects are 
adequate sound insulation (the location 
of a teaching space should be 
considered) and sound quality within 
each space (influenced by room shape 
and surface finishes). If the sound quality 
in any of the MFL teaching spaces is 
poor, simple measures such as carpets or 
ceiling tiles can often alleviate the 
problems. See paragraph 2.26. 

Is New Building Necessary? 

Improvement projects can range from 
updating resources or redecoration to a 
new building. If, following a curriculum 
analysis, additional area is considered 
necessary, it is important to explore the 
option of adaptation of the existing 
buildings before deciding on new work. 
New buildings involve not only initial 
capital cost but future recurrent costs 
(heating, lighting, cleaning and rates). 

The total (or gross) area of all the 
school’s buildings should be checked 
against the area ranges given in Building 
Bulletin 82: Area Guidelines for Schools. 3 
If the gross area is well above the upper 
limit, it is likely that some area is not 
being used as efficiently as possible, and 
internal adaptations should accommodate 
the extra space required for MFL within 
the existing building envelope. The flow 
chart in Figure l/l will help in deciding 
whether the existing MFL suite should be 
retained, refurbished or extended/ 
replaced. More detailed discussion on 
assessing the type of project is discussed 
in paragraph 4.12. 
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Figure 1/1 

Flow chart for assessing need 
to change the MFL suite. 
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Section 1 : The MFL Suite 



This section covers briefing and early design stage 
issues. It looks at the range of modern foreign 
languages (MFL) spaces, outlines a method to identify 
the number and size of rooms required, and 
considers some key planning issues including shared 
community use. The section begins with a description 
of MFL activities for those unfamiliar with how the 
subject is taught. 



• discussions, perhaps with a foreign 
language assistant (FLA) or other 
native speaker; 

• reading from ‘authentic’ materials such 
as newspapers, magazines and books; 

• using audio equipment; 

• watching TV programmes and videos 
and listening to radio broadcasts from 
the relevant country; 



Note 

1 There are four attainment 
targets in the National 
Curriculum: listening and 
responding, speaking, reading 
and responding and writing. 



Figures 1/1 to 1/4 

MFL activities. Clockwise from 
top left: teacher presentation; 
various activities (carousel); 
role play; discussion with 
foreign language assistant. 



Activities 

1.1 A variety of teaching and learning 
methods are needed to deliver the 
National Curriculum and other courses, 
such as those in the sixth form, so that 
pupils will experience and learn from 
listening, speaking, reading and writing. 1 
Pupils are taught predominantly in the 
target language and in the context of the 
relevant country’s culture. They learn 
through a range of activities (some are 
shown in Figures 1/1 to 1/4) including: 

• teacher presentations; 

• pupils’ presentations; 

• role play or drama; 





• using computers; 

• using communications technologies 
such as e-mail, telephone and fax; 

• activities outside the school such as 
surveys; 

• work experience; 

• travel/pupil exchanges. 

1.2 Depending on the methods chosen, 
these activities can be successfully tackled 
in a number of ways: 

• whole class teaching; 

• small group study or pair work; 

• individual independent study (possibly 
using Information and 
Communications Technology (ICT)). 

A carousel format is often used whereby a 
class of pupils is divided into groups each 
working on a different activity for a short 
time before moving on to the next. 

1.3 Dictionaries and reference books are 
used as well as computers to access 
databases and the Internet. Computers 
are also used for textual exercises and to 
redraft written work to improve its 
accuracy and presentation. Both written 
and oral examinations take place, the 
latter often being recorded. 

1 .4 The way in which these activities are 
accommodated will have an effect on die 
number, type and size of spaces that are 
provided. This is discussed further below. 
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Range of Spaces 

1.5 Most MFL activities take place in a 
timetabled classroom which can 
accommodate a whole class group. Other 
activities may require access to a specialist 
space, i.e. one that is highly equipped or 
serviced, either as a whole class or smaller 
group. There may also be occasional use 
of spaces that are more suited to 
particular activities than a classroom. A 
range of spaces is identified in the 
Introduction: 

• timetabled teaching spaces; 

• partially timetabled and untimetabled 
teaching spaces - such as a language 
laboratory or ICT cluster; 

• non-teaching spaces. 

1 .6 The number, t ype and size of spaces 
for a particular school will depend on a 
number of factors. These include the 
amount of curriculum time spent on MFL 
courses now and in the future, group sizes 
and the way in which the school chooses to 
accommodate the range of activities 
described in paragraph 1.1. The choices to 
be made include whether: 

• resources are kept in a shared area or in 
individual classrooms; 

• ICT equipment is housed in a shared 
area, a language laboratory or in 
individual classrooms; 

• work with foreign language assistants 
takes place in the classroom or in 
smaller areas in the suite; 

• role-play or small group work is carried 
out in the classroom (by moving 
furniture) or in spaces shared with 
other subjects or uses. 

1.7 In practice, there is likely to be a wash 
for all of these options to be possible. 
However, the constraints of budget and 
existing buildings may dictate the final 
decision. There may be considerable 
overlap between the use of certain spaces, 
particularly where a single use w'ould leave 
an area underused. Whatever the schools 
particular arrangement, a variety of teaching 
contexts, should be achievable within the 
MFL suite with sufficient space for activities 
to take place effectively and safely. 



Timetabled Classrooms 

1 .8 The most important issue to address 
is the number of timetabled teaching 
spaces, as this relates directly to the number 
of MFL lessons to be taught. This will 
depend on: 

• the amount of timetabled teaching; 

• the number of teaching groups. 

It may be problematic to assume that 
specialist areas can be highly timetabled, as 
this may not suit the pattern of study at the 
time, so the frequency of use should be 
looked at carefully. The demand for 
timetabled spaces can be determined from 
an analysis of the curriculum proposed. 

Calculating the Number of 
Timetabled Classrooms 
(Curriculum Analysis) 

1.9 The average number of teachers 
teaching MFL at any one time is equal to 
the number of timetabled rooms required 
if they are used 100% of the time. This 
calculated number of spaces can then be 
rounded up to give the actual number of 
rooms, wath a reasonable frequency of 
use. For instance, if the total number of 
teaching periods for MFL in a 40 period 
week is 180, the number of teachers 
teaching at any one time would be, on 
average, 180/40 = 4.5. This figure 
rounded up would be 5 teaching spaces, 
with a frequency of use of 90% (this 
frequency of use is determined by 
dividing the calculated number of spaces 
by the rounded up number of spaces). 

1.10 The number of teaching periods can 
be identified by analysing the school 
timetable. In a new school or wLere the 
curriculum is changing, the calculated 
number of spaces may be more usefully 
identified by multiplying the average 
curriculum time for MFL, as a percentage, 
by the number of groups being taught in 
each year. So, for instance, if one group is 
taught MFL for 20% of the timetable, the 
calculated number of spaces required would 
be 0.2 for that group. The total for all 
groups can than be rounded up as above to 
identify the number of timetabled 
classrooms required. 
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MODEL A: 40 periods per cycle 




Average 


Course structure 




Year 


curriclum 








time 


Proportion 


Subject 


Cirriculum 






of year group 




time 


7 


10.0% 


100% 


French 


10% 


8 & 9 


12.5% 


100% 


French 


10% 






+ 50% 


Spanish 


5% 


10 & 11 


11.5% 


100% 


French 


10% 






+ 15% 


Spanish 


10% 


12 & 13 


N/A 









MODEL B: 40 periods per cycle 


Year 


Average 

curriclum 

time 


Course structure 


Proportion 


Subject 


Cirriculum 






of year group 




time 


7 


10.0% 


100% 


French 


10% 


8 & 9 


12.5% 


50% 


French 


10% 






+ 50% 


French 


7.5% 






50% 


German 


7.5% 


10 & 11 


11.5% 


65% 


French 


10% 






+ 50% 


German 


10% 






Total groups 
in sixth from 






12 & 13 


20.0% 


2 


French 


20% 






2 


German 


20% 



MODEL C: 50 periods per cycle 


Year 


Average 

curriclum 


Course structure 




time 


Proportion 


Subject 


Curriculum 






of year group 




time 


7 


12.0% 


100% 


French 


12% 


8 & 9 


18.0% 


100% 


French 


12% 






+ 50% 


Spanish 


8% 






+ 25% 


German 


8% 


10 & 11 


12.0% 


100% 


French 


10% 






+ 12% 


Spanish 


10% 






+ 8% 


German 


10% 


12 & 13 


N/A 









MODEL D: 50 periods per cycle 




Average 


Course structure 




Year 


curriclum 








time 


Proportion 


Subject 


Curriculum 






of year group 




time 


7 


12.0% 


100% 


German 


12% 


8 & 9 


18.0% 


100% 


German 


10% 






+ . 60% 


French 


10% 






+ 20% 


Spanish 


10% 


10& 11 


12.0% 


100% 


German 


10% 






+ 7% 


French 


10% 






+ 7% 


Spanish 


10% 






+ 6% 


Urdu 


10% 






Total groups 
in sixth from 






12 & 13 


20.0% 


2 


German 


20% 






2 


French 


20% 






1 


Spanish 


20% 






1 


Urdu 


20% 



1.11 MFL classrooms belong to a 
category known as general teaching spaces. 
These are rooms that are not heavily 
serviced or equipped that can be used for 
subjects such as English, mathematics and 
humanities. In order to be used efficiendy, 
these spaces need to have a relatively high 
frequency of use and some overlap between 
subjects is usually accepted. A frequency 7 of 
use of around 90% should generally be 
aimed for. A MFL suite requiring 4.8 
calculated spaces could therefore contain: 

• six spaces used 80% of the time for MFL 
lessons, with other subjects also 
timetabled in them (for a further 10% 
each on average); or 

• five timetabled spaces used 90% of the 
Q time, with remaining lessons timetabled 




in other classrooms predominantly used 
for other subjects; or 

• five timetabled spaces used 90% of die 
time, and one specialist space such as a 
language laboratory, timetabled for 30% 
of the time, and used as a bookable 
resource at other times. 

1.12 Figure 1/5 shows curriculum data 
for four models reflecting typical schools. 
Models A and C refer to 11-16 schools and 
models B and D include sixth form courses. 
Models A and B have a limited MFL 
provision and a 40 period week and while 
the average curriculum time for each 
(7-11) year is the same for both models, 
the course structure varies. In model A all 
pupils do one language (French) with a 
second as an option chosen by some in 

\£s 



Figure 1/5 

Four MFL curriculum models 
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MODEL A: 750 places 11-16 


example with 
larger group sizes 




teacher 

periods 


Year 7 


5 groups of 30 


@ 


4 ppw = 


20 




= 20 


Years 8 & 9 


5 groups of 30 


@ 


4 ppw = 


20 


x 2 


= 40 


(in each year) ■ 


3 groups of 25 


@ 


2 ppw 


6 


x 2 


= 60 


Years 10 & 11 


6 groups of 25 


@ 


4 ppw = 


24 


x 2 


= 48 


(in each year) 


1 groups of 23.5 


@ 


4 ppw = 


4 


x 2 


= 8 








total 






128 




calculated number of spaces 






3.2 


example with 
smaller group sizes 




teacher 

periods 


Year 7 


5 groups of 30 


@ 


4 ppw = 


20 




= 20 


Years 8 & 9 


6 groups of 25 


@ 


4 ppw = 


24 


x 2 


= 48 


(in each year) 


3 groups of 25 


@ 


2 ppw = 


6 


x 2 


= 12 


Years 10 & 11 


8 groups of 19 


@ 


4 ppw = 


32 


x 2 


= 64 


(in each year) 


2 groups of 11 


@ 


4 ppw = 


8 


x 2 


= 16 








total 






160 




calculated number of spaces 






4 



Figure 1/6 

Calculating the number of 
spaces needed; model A, 750 
place school. 



Notes 

2 For the purposes of these 
examples, a maximum 
frequency of use of 93% is 
assumed. 

3 Figures omitted because 
models unlikely to occur with 
these school and/or group 
sizes. 

4 The frequency of use 
multiplied by the occupancy 
rate is referred to as the 
utilisation factor { also used in 
capacity calculations). This is 
effectively the average 
proportion of workplaces in 
use at any one time. It should 
usually be at around 75%. A 
suite of rooms with a high 
frequency of use could afford a 
low occupancy (such that, for 
instance, all groups are taught 
in standard classrooms for 
30). A low frequency of use ■ 
could allow more flexibilty of 
timetabling but groups might 
need to be taught in 
appropriately sized rooms to 
give a higher occupancy rate. 
0 



year 8. In model B, pupils have the 
option of taking one or two languages. 
This variation can result in differences in 
the number of teaching periods and in 
average group sizes in a year group. 

Group sizes in model A, for example, may 
average higher than model B because a 
whole year group can be divided into 
average groups of 30 more easily. Models 
C and D have a higher MFL curriculum 
time than the other two models and a 50 
period cycle. As with models A and B, the 
average curriculum time is the same for 
both but the courses are different. 

1.13 Figure 1/6 shows how the 
curriculum information can be used to 
calculate the number of spaces needed. 
The example shows a 750 place school 
teaching curriculum model A. Two 
versions are shown, one with larger 
average group sizes than the other, 
reflecting differences in organisation. For 
example, a year group of 150 can be 
divided into 5 groups of 30 or 6 groups 
of 25. Groups are smaller in KS4 to allow 
for option groups. 

1.14 Figures 1/7 and 1/8 show the 
number of spaces needed for all four 
models, for a variety of school sizes; larger 



and smaller group size options are given. 
The number of spaces required for a 
typical number of sixth form courses is 
also shown for models B and D. Similar 
increases could be added to model A and 
C if they were 11-18 schools, effectively 
adding 0.2 to the calculated number of 
spaces for every group taught in the sixth 
form. 

Group Sizes and Occupancy 

1.15 The curriculum analysis can be 
used to identify the average group size of 
classes, and from this a likely maximum 
group size. When comparing the 
maximum group size to the average, care 
should be taken to avoid too large a gap, 
as this can lead to uneconomic occupancy 
of rooms. Classrooms will typically be 
designed to house a maximum of 30 
pupils, but the average group size may be 
around 25. This is a reasonable 
‘occupancy rate’ (an average group size of 
25 divided by a maximum group size of 
30) of around 83.3%. assuming a 
frequency of use of around 90%. 4 

1.16 While a significantly lower 
occupancy rate can offer flexibility in 
timetabling, the spare workplaces created 
will often stand idle and the associated 
area could have been used towards 
resource areas or other untimetabled 
teaching spaces that could be used more 
effectively. This is particularly true when 
computer workstations are provided at 
the back of the room, possibly increasing 
the capacity to 33 or 34. 

1.17 Sixth form groups are usually much 
smaller than those in KS3 and 4, so it is 
often worth having one room 
predominantly for use by small groups to 
avoid very low occupancy rates in a standard 
classroom. These spaces may also be used 
for smaller option groups in KS4 such as 
those in model D (Figure 1/5). See also 
paragraph 2.12. 
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MODEL B: 11-18 school 


Number 

on 

roll 

(11-16 

only) 


11 to 16 
teacher 
periods 


Average 

group 

size 


11 to 16 
calculated 
number of 
spaces 

(100% usage) 


11 to 18 
calculated 
number of 
spaces 

(includes 4 groups 
at 0.2 each) 


Spaces 

required 

rounded 


Frequency 

of 

use 2 


600 


104 


31 


2.6 


3.4 


4 


85% 




or 132 


25 


3.3 


4.1 


5 


82% 


750 


136 


30 


3.4 


4.2 


5 


84% 




or 152 


27 


3.8 


4.6 


6 


77% 


900 


156 


31 


3.9 


4.7 


5 


78% 




or 192 


25 


4.8 


5.6 


7 


80% 


1050 


188 


30 


4.7 


5.5 


7 


79% 




or 212 


27 


5.3 


6.1 


7 


87% 


1200 


200 


32 


5.0 


5.8 


7 


83% 




or 244 


27 


6.1 


6.9 


8 


86% 


1350 


232 


31 


5.8 


6.6 


8 


83% 




or 264 


28 


6.6 


7.4 


9 


82% 



MODEL A: 11-16 school 


Number 

on 

roll 


Teacher 

periods 


Average 

group 

size 


Calculated 

number 

of 

spaces 

(100% usage) 


Spaces 

required 

rounded 


Frequency 

of 

use 2 


600 


104 


27 


2.6 


3 


87% 




or 124 


23 


3.1 


4 


78% 


750 


128 


27 


3.2 


4 


80% 




or 160 


22 


4.0 


5 


80% 


900 


148 


28 


3.7 


5 


74% 




or 168 


25 


4.2 


5 


84% 


1050 


180 


27 


4.5 


5 


90% 




or 212 


23 


5.3 


6 


88% 


1200 


200 


28 


5.0 


6 


83% 




or 236 


24 


5.9 


7 


84% 


1350 


224 


28 


5.6 


7 


80% 




or 272 


23 


6.8 


8 


85% 



Figure 1/7 

Number of spaces needed for 
a range of school sizes, for 
curriculum models A and B 
(Figure 1/5). 



MODEL C: 11-16 school 


Number 

on 

roll 


Teacher 

periods 


Average 

group 

size 


Calculated 

number 

of 

spaces 

(100% usage) 


Spaces 

required 

rounded 


Frequency 

of 

use 2 


600 


N/A 3 












162 


20 


4.0 


5 


81% 


750 


N/A 












or 192 


21 


4.8 


6 


80% 


900 


189 


25 


4.7 


6 


79% 




or 235 


20 


5.9 


7 


84% 


1050 


224 


25 


5.6 


7 


80% 




or 266 


21 


6.6 


8 


83% 


1200 


254 


25 


6.4 


7 


91% 




or 301 


21 


7.5 


9 


84% 


1350 


290 


25 


7.2 


8 


91% 


[C 


or 331 


22 


8.3 


10 


83% 



Figure 1/8 

Number of spaces needed for 
a range of school sizes, for 
curriculum models C and D 
(Figure 1/5). 



MODEL D: 11-18 school 


Number 

on 

roll 

(11-16 

only) 


11 to 16 
teacher 
periods 


Average 

group 

size 


11 to 16 
calculated 
number of 
spaces 

(100% usage) 


11 to 18 
calculate 
number of 
spaces 

(includes 6 groups 
at 0.2 each) 


Spaces 

required 

rounded 


Frequency 

of 

use 2 


600 


N/A 3 














N/A 












750 


N/A 














N/A 












900 


N/A 














229 


21 


5.7 


6.9 


8 


87% 


1050 


242 


23 


6.0 


7.2 


8 


91% 




or 274 


20 


6.8 


8.0 


9 


89% 


1200 


262 


24 


6.6 


7.8 


9 


86% 




or 310 


20 


- 7.8 


9.0 


10 


90% 


1350 


299 


24 


7.5 


8.7 


10 


87% 




or 339 


21 ■ 


8.5 


9.7 


11 


88% 
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Figure 1/9 

Graph showing area ranges for 
MFL spaces according to 
group size 5 . 



Size of Timetabled Classrooms 

1.18 Figure 1/9 shows recommended 
ranges for standard (zone A) and large 
(zone B) general teaching spaces, related 
to group size. The range reflects 
differences in teaching approach between 
schools. It also takes account of variations 
in the dimensions of (particularly 
existing) rooms. 



1.19 The size of a MFL classroom will 
vary depending on the school’s particular 
way of accommodating activities - some 
of which involve equipment - across the 
suite (see paragraph 1.1). In most cases, 
an area from the upper half of zone A 
will be suitable. 



Note 

5 The graph is based orrthe — 
formulae shown alongside, 
where G (or g) = group size. It 
is extracted from Area 
Guidelines for Schools (BB82) 
DfEE 1996. 



1.20 It is important to decide early on 
how different activities are to be 
accommodated but to allow some 
flexibility for change in the future. 
Planning the furniture and equipment 
layout of the classrooms is a useful way of 
assessing the suitability-of-its size- and — — 
shape. This is equally important in new 
and existing suites. The size and the 
layout of MFL classrooms is discussed 
further in Section 2. 
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Untimetabled Teaching 
Spaces 

1.21 Most schools are likely to have 
some rooms or areas which are partially 
timetabled and bookable. They may be 
for whole class groups (e.g. to use 
specialist equipment), or for small groups 
or individuals learning away from the class 
group in self-supported study or with a 
FLA. 

1.22 The size of these spaces will 
depend on the number of pupils using 
them, the activities taking place and the 
furniture and equipment they contain. 

The area graph shown in Figure 1 /9 can 
be used as a guide. Small group rooms 
used for conversation, reading or audio 
work are likely to fall into zone A while 
larger spaces with specialist equipment 
will be in zone B or C. The following 
untimetabled areas are described in 
Section 2: 

• language laboratory - for work with 
audio, video or computer equipment; 

• ICT cluster; 

• small group room, e.g. for work with a 
FLA; 

• resource area; 

• role play area - somewhere that may be 
more suited to the activity than the 
classroom. 

1.23 If untimetabled support spaces are 
used specifically for one task they may 
become underused and, particularly if 
they do not contain specialist equipment, 
may have more than one use. The same 
room, for example, may be used for oral 
examinations as well as a FLA’s base. 

Some of these spaces can also be shared 
with other users (for example the role 
play area also being used by the drama 
department). This is discussed further in 

_paragraph 2.13, _ 
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Shared Spaces 

1.24 Teaching spaces used predominately 
by other subjects can be used at some times 
by MEL pupils, either through timetabling 
or more informal arrangements. Such areas 
could include: 

• a drama studio for role play and playlets; 

• a specialist business studies space for 
office based simulations; 

• a social area that can be used for role play 
or display; 

• a recording studio (normally used by 
music or media studies) for complex 
recordings or oral examinations. 

1.25 Some spaces are for the whole school 
to use. For example, an external area such as 
a courtyard can offer wider opportunities 
for teaching. An ICT space may be a whole 
school resource (with relevant MFL 
applications). In all these cases, it is 
preferable for shared areas to be close to the 
MFL suite. 

Non-Teaching Support 
Spaces 

1.26 The provision of non-teaching 
support spaces will vary between schools 
but it is likely to include the areas discussed 
below. There may be overlap between 
teaching and non-teaching spaces 
particularly where individual spaces would 
otherwise be underused (for example a staff 
work room could also be used for oral 
examinations). Further details including 
example furniture layouts are given in 
Section 2. 



Staff Rooms 

1 .27 A departmental staff base for the 
preparation and storage of work can be 
useful, especially if it is centrally located to 
the suite of classrooms, to allow economical 
storage and movement. In some schools, it 
may be shared with another subject (e.g. 
English). If justified by the level of 
equipment, there may be a technician’s 
O >m for the support and maintenance of 
ERICr and other equipment. 



Storage 

1.28 The following types of teaching 
storage should be considered: 

* central secure storage - for valuable 
equipment, confidential paperwork and 
long term storage; 

• local storage - for resources that need 
to be readily accessible during a lesson. 

1.29 A total area of between 0.08 and 
0.09m 2 of full height storage, or its 
equivalent, should be provided for each 
workplace, the majority of it local. Storage 
can be provided by walk-in store rooms or 
cupboards or a combination of the two. 
This is discussed further in paragraph 2.32. 

1.30 Space should also be allowed for 
storing pupils’ coats and bags, either in 
clusters of lockers or coat and bag parks 
in each classroom. These arrangements 
are now more common than central 
cloakrooms in most schools. 

Services 

1.31 In new accommodation, an 
allowance may need to be made for boiler 
plant rooms as well as meter and other 
service cupboards. As such spaces are 
usually difficult and expensive to move, 
their position needs to be carefully 
considered. In some cases they act as an 
acoustic ‘buffer’ between teaching spaces 
but, in addition to the point made above, 
this is not advisable if the service area 
itself generates noise that could cause 
disturbance (see paragraph 1.34). 

Circulation 

1.32 In order to use space effectively, 
the design of circulation routes should be 
carefully considered. If rooms can be 
accessed from both sides of a corridor, 
this will save valuable area. Circulation 
through one teaching space to another 
should be avoided wherever possible, as 
the space required to move through the 
teaching space may not be easily usable. 
Routes to staff areas may be acceptable, 
but ideally all spaces should be directly 
accessible from a circulation route. 
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All teaching 
spaces directly 
accessed from 
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Figure 1/10 

Diagrammatic plan of MFL 
suite showing planning issues 
to be considered. 



Note 

6 Reference should be made 
to part B2 of the Building 
Regulations where display 
occurs along a means of 
escape route. 



1.33 Corridors can act as vital display 
areas stimulating interest in foreign 
cultures and encouraging the use of the 
language studied. 6 Signs in the relevant 
language can provide a distinctive 
environment. The circulation area can 
even be used as role play space (see 
paragraph 2.23). It may also 
accommodate a small foyer or reception 
area for use by outside bodies and 
businesses if the suite is designed for non- 
school use (see paragraph 1.37). 



Planning the Suite 

1.34 Most secondary schools organise 
their teaching spaces into departments or 
faculties. Locating MFL accommodation 
together on the same floor may be more 
economical in terms of staff time and may 
result in a more efficient use of resource 
areas and storage space. The identity of 
the suite can be reinforced through 
displays in the target language and colour 
co-ordinated finishes and furnishings. The 
choice of location and other planning 
issues to be considered when planning a 
MFL suite include those listed below (see 
also Figure 1/10). 

• Position the suite so that related spaces 
such as a shared ICT room or drama 
facility are located nearby. 

• Any resources shared with other 
departments (for example, a school 
may decide to teach business studies 
through a foreign language) should be 
readily accessible. 

• Resources shared within the suite (e.g. 
an ICT cluster) should be easily 
accessed. 

• The suite should ideally be located 
away from noisy areas (see paragraph 
1.35). 

• Stores and other such spaces can be 
used as sound ‘buffers’ between 
teaching spaces (but using stairs, plant 
or toilets as a buffer will reduce the 
subsequent adaptability of the 
building). 

• The security of expensive equipment 
can be improved by keeping high 
concentrations of ICT or audio 
equipment on upper floors and in 
spaces that cannot easily be accessed 
from an adjacent flat roof. 

• South facing ICT rooms are best 
avoided in case of excessive heat gain 
(see paragraph 3.23). 
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Servicing and 
Environmental Design 

1.35 All teaching spaces should be 
designed to provide an appropriate 
internal environment. 7 In the teaching of 
languages, particular attention will need 
to be given to the acoustic qualities of the 
spaces provided to ensure attentive 
listening and understanding. The quality 
of sound in a classroom is governed by 
both the insulation from background 
noise outside the room and the 
characteristics of the room itself (volume, 
shape and, most particularly, its surfaces). 
Acoustic requirements will therefore have 
to be borne in mind when designing the 
building fabric (e.g. windows and internal 
partitions), when planning the suite 

(see paragraph 1.34 above) and when 
specifying finishes. The acoustic design of 
individual teaching spaces is discussed in 
paragraph 2.26. 

1 .36 The servicing needs of MFL are 
similar to other general teaching spaces 
but particular attention should be given 
to the requirements of ICT and audio 
equipment. It is worthwhile designing the 
system to give some flexibility and to 
allow for future change. The servicing 
needs of individual spaces are covered in 
paragraph 2.24. The networking of 
computers is discussed in paragraph 3.31. 



Security and Access 

1.38 Ideally the MFL facilities should be 
separated in such a way that they can be 
easily accessed without compromising the 
security of the rest of the school complex. 
In a new stand-alone block this is usually 
easy to achieve but if the department is 
part of a larger building it may be more 
difficult. The aim, however, should 
always be to minimise access to other 
parts of the school whilst ensuring that all 
necessary provisions for the means of 
escape in case of fire are maintained at all 
times. Equipment and resources that are 
to be used by other groups during an 
extended day, or used in other schools, 
should be security marked, logged in and 
out and kept in a secure store. 

Car Parking 

1.39 Parking provisions will need to be 
assessed to ensure that it is suitably 
located from a security point of view and 
will cope with the additional demand 
arising from community use. In most 
situations the existing school car parking 
should suffice. In exceptional cases, 
depending on access arrangements and 
site layout, it may be necessary to make 
modifications or additions to the existing 
arrangements. 



Community Use 

1.36 The use of MFL facilities by the 
local adult or business community, 
partner schools or other outside 
organisations (for instance in a Language 
College), will raise issues which will need 
to be addressed especially if this use takes 
place outside the normal school day. 
Creating a sense of identity to a suite of 
language facilities is important not just 
within the school context but also when 
marketing the resource to outside 
community, business or other users 
(Figure 1/11). The main issues to be 
considered are summarised below but 
more detailed guidance can be found in 
Q rising Standards: Opening Doors’. 8 

ERIC 




Figure 1/11 

Creating a sense of identity is 
important when marketing MFL 
facilities. 



Notes 

7 See Guidelines for 
Environmental Design in 
Schools (BB87) DfEE,1997. 

8 See Bibliography. 
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Running Costs 

1.40 The ability to monitor the costs of 
heating, lighting and power associated 
with community use is desirable. It may 
make economic sense to heat the facilities 
independently from the rest of the school 
through zone control. Provision for a 
separate meter may also need to be 
considered. 

1.41 Other additional running costs may 
include those for insurance, caretaking 
and cleaning. All recurrent costs incurred 
in making the facilities available outside 
school hours should be covered by the 
income from community and other uses if 
lettings are to be cost effective. These 
costs should be considered carefully 
within a business plan before including 
extra items specifically for community use 
such as car parking, kitchenettes or 
reception areas. 



Considering the Whole 
School 



Note 

9 Schools are required to 
prepare a School Development 
Plan. 



1 .42 The design of MFL 
accommodation should not be considered 
in isolation from the rest of the school 
(see example in Figure 1/12). After initial 
identification of area needs, the gross area 
of the whole school should be checked 
against Building Bulletin 82: ‘Area 
Guidelines for Schools’(see Bibliography). 
A certain amount of overlap between 
subject departments may have to be 
accepted. In an existing school, planned 
changes should form part of the school 
development plan 9 for the whole school 
site. This will ensure that maintenance 
and capital development work can be 
linked and that all areas of the school are 
considered. 




When Queen Mary's High School in Walsall 
became a Language College, the MFL 
department required further 
accommodation. The school initially 
proposed to accommodate the additional 
classrooms on the floor below the existing 
teaching spaces, involving major adaptations 
to existing structural walls. However, this left 
existing, unsuitable MFL rooms and the 
department still not located together. 
Shortcomings in other subjects such as art 
and science were not addressed. 

The final design rationalised languages, 
science and art into distinct areas by 
incorporating another project for science. 
The MFL department - adapted from existing 
good sized rooms - comprises five 
classrooms and a language laboratory. 
Although the solution initially appeared more 
disruptive than the original one, the 
advantages gained include: 

• the language suite is on one floor; 

• the corridor spinal link acts as a resource 
area; 

• the art classrooms are larger and contain 
an area for display; 

• the science suite is located mainly in one 
block rather than three separate 
buildings. 
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10 20m 



first floor 
BEFORE ADAPTATION 



Figure 1/12 

Queen Mary's High School, a 
MFL adaptation considering the 
whole school. 
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This section discusses the factors that need to be 
considered for each of the spaces in the modern 
foreign languages (MFL) department, expanding on the 
information given in Section 1. These spaces fall into 
three main categories: timetabled classrooms, 
partially or untimetabled teaching areas and 
non-teaching support spaces. 

2.1 It is important to plan the furniture 
and equipment (F&E) layouts of each 
space at an early stage in the design 
process in order to check the viability of 
the room size and to help in F8cE 
ordering. This section suggests a way of 
going about this and shows examples of 
furnished plans. Guidance on the 
furniture and equipment itself can be 
found in Section 3. 

2.2 The shape of all teaching spaces 
should allow pupils to see die whiteboard 
and overhead projector (OHP) screen 
clearly, and to see and hear die teacher and 
any audio-visual aids such as a TV. The 
possible range of furniture layouts and 
teaching activities should not be restricted 
by die shape of die room. The most 
successful shape is usually rectangular and in 
die proportion range 1:1 to 4:5. This 
enables good supervision of pupils and 
allows for flexibility in furniture layouts if 
die area is appropriate for die group size 
(see Figure 1/9). 

Timetabled Spaces 

Classroom Size 

Ji * 

2.3 Section 2 suggests an area range 
from the upper half of zone A 
(i.e. around 50 - 54m 2 for 30 pupils) for a 
typical MFL classroom. An area from the 
middle of zone A will allow a number of 
activities (see paragraph 1.1) to take place 
in the classroom itself with space for some 
portable audio equipment, a TV/video 
and bookshelves for readers and 
dictionaries. If fixed information and 
communications technology (ICT) or 
audio equipment is to be used in the 
classroom in addition to the above, 
further area will be needed. A small 
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amount of fixed equipment can be 
accommodated in an area from the top of 
zone A but anything more extensive will 
require an area from the bottom half of 
zone B. The school’s decision on the 
location of equipment is therefore 
significant, whether it be: 

• a little in each classroom; 

• all in a specialist space, such as a 
language laboratory (see paragraph 
2.14); 

• some in larger classrooms and none in 
others, with the opportunity to swap 
or timetable such that all groups have 
access to both types of room; 

• a variation of any or all of the above. 

2.4 The recommended range does not 
allow for all the local storage (see 
paragraph 1.28) to be provided by 
furniture in the classroom. If such an 
option is chosen, the area will need to 
increase. Figures 2/2 to 2/4 show 
classrooms in the upper half of zone A. 
Examples of classrooms in zone B can be 
seen in the case studies. 

Classroom Planning 

2.5 It is likely that all classrooms will 
need to accommodate a variety of 
activities. The furniture and equipment 
layout should relate to the teaching 
methods used while being flexible 
enough to be changed when required. 
Teachers should be able to move 
smoothly from one activity to another 
within a lesson and pupils should have the 
opportunity to practise and develop their 
skills. 

2.6 The classroom plans shown in this 
section are based on the following criteria 
which can be used as a guide to ensure 
the space can be effectively and safely 
used. Each space accommodates up to 30 
pupils. 

• Each pupil has a work surface 
sufficiently large for equipment and 
text books, particularly where 
computers or fixed audio equipment 
are used (see paragraph 3.4). 
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• All pupils are able to see and hear the 
teacher clearly. 

• Pupils can face the teacher and the 
white board or OHP screen whenever 
necessary. 

• There is space for a TV/video at the 
front of the class, if required. 

• Computer monitors, television screens 
and wall mounted white boards are 
positioned at right angles to window 
walls to reduce reflections and avoid 
daylight glare both of which reduce 
visibility. 1 

• Coat hooks are positioned close to the 
room entrance. 

• There is enough suitable display space. 

• Local storage is provided for items such 
as tape recorders and headsets. 2 

• Computer workstations, where 
provided, are located at the back of the 
room to maximise flexibility. 

• The space between tables follows the 
recommendation of Figure 2/1 to 
ensure easy and safe circulation. 

It is important to allow sufficient space 
for pupils and staff to work in comfort 
and to move around and between items 
of furniture safely and with reasonable 
ease. This is particularly important at the 
start and end of a lesson when around 
thirty pupils are likely to be making their 
way to or from their work places. More 
space will be required between tables and 
a wall than between one row of tables and 
another, and for longer rows or tables 
with back to back seating. The 
dimensions shown in Figure 2/1 can be 
used as a guide. 

2.7 It should be possible to locate 
equipment requiring electrical or network 
connections in such a way as to avoid 
trailing leads constituting a trip hazard 
(see paragraph 2.24). 




Figure 2/1 

Space between tables 
(dimensions shown in 
millimetres). 







Notes 

1 A screen or board with a 
reflective surface may be 
difficult to view if it reflects a 
light source. A view of a bright 
window beyond a screen or 
whiteboard can cause 
discomfort as well as reducing 
visibility. 

2 In these plans, a walk in store 
is shown. Other options are 
discussed in paragraph 2.32. 
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Figure 2/2 

Rows of tables, 
a: 51m 2 plan, 
b: 54m 2 plan, 
c: Typical view (opposite 
page). 





1 7.2m 




| 7.2m | 








i 1 



a b 





Figure 2/3 

Horseshoe, 
a: 51m 2 plan 
b: 54m 2 plan, 
c: Typical view (opposite 
page). 



a b 





Figure 2/4 

Cluster, 
a; 51m 2 plan. 
b: 54m 2 plan, 
c: Typical view (opposite 
page). 









<n> o 
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2.8 Figures 2/2 to 2/4 illustrate how a 
range of activities can be accommodated 
in a classroom. The plans (for up to 30 
pupils) show two sizes of space: 51m 2 and 
54m 2 . The larger space includes ICT at 
the back of the room. In both cases, all 
standard tables are 1200 x 600mm but in 
the 54m 2 room, there are two additional 
tables (1200 x 750mm) and chairs 
provided for using ICT or fixed audio 
equipment (see paragraph 3.4). The plans 
are described below. The photographs on 
this page show the 3 arrangements. 

2.9 Rows of tables (Figures 2/2 a-c). 
This arrangement can be achieved in a 
variety of room dimensions. All pupils 
have a good view of the whiteboard and 
screen. 

2.10 Horseshoe arrangement (Figures 
2/3 a-c). This is favoured by many MFL 
teachers as it allows more pupils in the 
group to see each other during whole 
class oral work. The 7.2m room width 
(internal dimension) is key to the success 
of this layout, if reasonable distances 
between tables are to be achieved. 

2.11 Cluster (Figures 2/4 a-c). This 
shows an arrangement for small group 
working. Activities include working with 
audio equipment (kept in the adjacent 
store), discussing in the MFL with books 
and resources to hand and using a TV and 
video. In the larger room there is also a 
group using the ICT equipment. 
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Figure 2/5 

Typical seminar room of 
30m 2 , laid out with furniture 
for a sixth form group of 
twelve. 



Seminar Room 

2.12 If the school has a sixth form or if 
small option groups are taught in KS4, one 
or two smaller classrooms for a group of up 
to about 16 may be usefully timetabled. 
Figure 2/5 shows a possible layout 
assuming predominant use by sixth formers 
(hence a larger 1500 x 750 table, see 
paragraph 3.4). 



Partially Timetabled and 
Untimetabled Areas 

2.13 This category includes a variety of 
size and type of space. Some of the most 
typical are described here. Some of the 
smaller spaces can be used for more than 
one purpose in order to maximise their use; 
examples are given below. The more 
furniture and equipment there is in an area, 
die more specific its use and the less easily it 




can be shared (for example an ICT cluster). 
In some cases teaching and non- teaching 
use can overlap. Sometimes one area can be 
divided into zones for different functions. 
For example, a staff base may be separated 
by screens from a resource area. In these 
cases, drought must be given to die 
possibility of one activity disturbing 
anodier. 

The Language Laboratory 

2.14 Specialist language laboratories have 
been a feature of some secondary schools 
since the 1970s, widi fixed tables and inset 
audio-recorders, linked to a central 
teacher’s console (as described in paragraph 
2.6). Many schools have since found the 
need for a language laboratory insufficient 
to justify the full-time use of a specialist 
room. The original format of the language 
laboratory, with rows of fixed tables and 
fixed screens between each workstation, was 
very difficult to use for other class activities. 
Some schools have opted for smaller 
systems in a number of classrooms, while 
others have introduced a more informal 
arrangement such that other activities can 
be undertaken in die room. 

2.15 With the development of more 
sophisticated ICT, some MFL departments 
are choosing to accommodate audio, video 
and computer equipment in one room, 
similar to a language laboratory but in a 
more open environment. The options for 
ICT equipment are discussed in Section 2, 
but effectively comprise computers, audio 
systems and video systems (recorders and 
televisions) or a mixture of all three. The 
extent to which these are mixed in one 
room needs to be carefully considered. If 
both a computer and an audio or video 
system of tape deck and headphones is 
fitted at one workstation, it can be used 
effectively for some of the time. However, 
it is more often the case that only one of 
the available media is used, while the other 
remains under-used and unusable by others 
because of its location. 
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2.16 If shared ICT rooms are available 
nearby for timetabled and bookable use by 
the whole school, computers in the 
language laboratory are unlikely to be 
warranted in any great quantity and an 
audio-visual system only can be used. This is 
particularly true if computers are is based in 
MFL classrooms or clusters in the suite. The 
following points are worth considering 
when planning a language laboratory: 

• if there are enough flat topped tables the 
space can also be used as a classroom; 

• it is useful if at least a majority of the class 
can see the video or whiteboard screen 
without discomfort; 

• if individual pupils from other groups are 
to use equipment in the room, they must 
be able to do so without disturbing the 
main class group. 

2.17 Figure 2/7 shows a language 
laboratory of 73 m 2 which provides a 
combination of teaching methods for 
individuals, groups and whole classes (up to 
32 pupils). It is also used by local primary 
school pupils. Four workstaions at the back 
of the room are not connected to the 
master console. The position of the door 
allows pupils from other classes or sixth 
formers to reach this equipment (if it is 
available) without disturbing the main 
lesson. 

2.18 The size of a language laboratory will 
depend on the quantity and type of 
equipment provided but an area range from 
the middle of zone B to the middle of 
zone C is likely. 



ICT Cluster 
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The following equipment is included in the language laboratory: 

• cassette recorders at all 32 workplaces with microphone headset linked 
to a master console; 

• 6 video/TV units in the central island linked to teachers console; 

•12 multi-media computers at perimeter tables linked into school 
network (access to CD-ROM, video and satellite). 

A video recorder and large screen television at the teacher's end of the 
room allow all pupils to speak and listen to audio tapes related to action 
seen and heard on the video. 



2.19 A suitable area may be designed into 
the suite to accommodate a small number 
of computers. The space should be visually 
linked to adjacent teaching spaces to allow 
partial supervision (Figure 2/6), but pupils 
from nearby classes would generally use the 
area individually or in small groups without 
teacher support. This has the advantage that 
all the computers are easily accessible and 
can be used at all times. The space can be 
’ : ~ked to a local information resource area 
also paragraph 2.21). 




Figure 2/7 

Language laboratory at Queen 
Mary's Language College, 
Walsall. 
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Figure 2/8 

Typical small group room, 
a: furniture layout 
b: conversation with a foreign 
language assistant 




Small Group Room 



Role Play Area 



Figure 2/9 

Local resource area. 




2.20 A small room or discrete area for 
about 4-6 pupils can be effectively used by 
foreign language assistants (FLAs) for 
individual conversations or small group 
teaching. If this becomes a room specifically 
for dais one task, however, it may become 
under- used unless it has other uses. In an 
11-18 school, it may be used for teaching 
very small sixth form groups. When not 
timetabled, it may also double as a local 
resource area (paragraph 2.21) or sixth form 
study area. If it is acoustically separate from 
other areas, it can be used for oral 
examinations. Figure 2/8 shows a typical 
layout of a space of 7.5m 2 for up to four 
pupils and a FLA. 

Local Resource Area 

2.21 A local resource area for easy access 
by pupils can act as a focus for the 
department housing books, artefacts and 
other materials which are not needed often 
enough to require replication in each 
teaching space. It may serve as a reading 
area as well as being used by FLAs. 

2.22 If it is only used by the MFL 
department, a resource area is best placed 
centrally to the suite, particularly if it 
contains central storage or shared 
equipment such as a photocopier. If 
shared with other subjects, it may be part 
of the whole school’s central library 
resource facility. Figure 2/9 shows a 
typical resource area. 



2.23 Although role play and simulations 
can take place in a MFL classroom or a 
shared drama space, some schools have an 
area in the language suite which conveys 
something of the atmosphere of the 
country being studied through display, 
artefacts and ‘scenery’. Places such as a 
‘street’ of shops, a pavement cafe or a travel 
agent’s booth can provide a more realistic 
environment for role playing than a 
classroom. The language of the signs can be 
changed to suit the country concerned. 
Because such an area will not be highly 
utilised even if it is shared or used by the 
community, businesses or other schools, it 
will not warrant a dedicated space. It may 
therefore be set in a wide corridor (see 
Figure 2/10), orina room used for other 
activities, such as a social area (see Figure 
2/11), or it might ‘double’ as a space for 
small groups and FLAs. As discussed in 
Section 1 , other specialist spaces can be 
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Figure 2/10 

Role play area at Standish 
Language College, Wigan. 



A wide central spine flanked by classrooms and resource areas links the languages suite to 
drama and forms an economical circulation route. It also acts as an authentic street scene 
for role play through the use of small shops, bank and passport control and as a social area 
for the school. Where the corridor widens further a 'street side' cafe is set out next to a small 
kitchen area. The 'street' is a bookable space available to both Standish pupils and other 
local schools. The cafe area will accommodate 6 to 10 pupils and other 'commercial 1 outlets 
along the 'street' groups of 2 or 4. Teachers can observe independent work groups from the 
classroom, through glazed screens. This department is described further in Section 5. 
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An existing social area was used to create 
the 'Cafe de la Brede’ which conveys 
something of the atmosphere of the country 
through display, artefacts and 'scenery'. The 
cafe looks out onto an external courtyard 
which can be used as an extension of the 
cafe during suitable weather. The space 
continues to act as a social base for the 
school as well as being used by the nearby 
drama department, thus ensuring reasonable 
utilisation (see paragraph 1.15). 



Figure 2/11 

Role play area at Kettlethorpe 
School, Wakefield. 
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used occasionally for role playing. Useful 
settings could include a business studies 
room which has an office style layout or 
even the school canteen. 

Servicing Teaching Spaces 

2.24 All MEL teaching spaces should be 
adequately serviced to facilitate the use of 
relevant equipment, whether portable or 
fixed. The location of outlets should be co- 
ordinated with the room plan, taking into 
account the desirability of being able to 
move furniture and equipment to suit 
different activities. The following 
summarises the main requirements. 

• It is important to provide sufficient 
service outlets at the teaching wall for 
equipment used for whole class teaching 
such as a television or OHP. 

• A number of socket outlets may be 
needed for portable equipment. These 
can be distributed around the perimeter 
as position is usually not critical. 

• Where portable equipment is 
connected to an oudet, measures 
should be taken to avoid trailing leads 
becoming a tripping hazard. 

• Where future flexibility is required, a 
trunking system on two or three walls 
will allow electrical outlets to be 
repositioned or added where necessary. 
Separate compartments can be used for 
computer cabling or other wiring. 

2.25 Large quantities of fixed equipment 
(such as in a language laboratory) can either 
be serviced from the perimeter with cables 
passing through specialist tables (see 
paragraph 3.5) or from the floor. Perimeter 
servicing is generally more suitable for 
existing rooms. 

Environmental Design of 
Teaching Spaces 

2.26 A good acoustic environment is 
essential when learning a MFL. Acoustic 
characteristics in any room can be optimised 
through its volume and shape, as well as the 
sound absorption of furniture and the 
occupants. In existing classrooms, changing 



the surface finishes can be the most effective 
means of altering the acoustic properties of 
the room. In rooms with low acoustic 
absorption and long reverberation times, 
sound quality tends to be poor. Classrooms 
can benefit particularly from having 
absorbent material on the floor and perhaps 
the rear wall, while the ceiling area and the 
wall behind the teacher can be acoustically 
reflective to allow the teacher’s voice to be 
reflected to all the pupils. Hard, smooth 
finishes such as plaster on blockwork are 
highly reflective while carpet, acoustic 
ceiling tiles and soft pin -board can provide 
absorbency. 

2.27 Appropriate lighting conditions are 
needed so that visuals, essential in MFL to 
underpin the use of the target language, can 
be seen clearly. Window blinds are useful 
for dimming the room when using the 
OHP or the electronic whiteboard, they 
also reduce glare and reflection on 
computer screens (see also paragraph 2.6 on 
positioning equipment). Where a number 
of computers are used, light fittings that are 
designed for use with computers (i.e. to 
reduce screen reflections and glare) should 
be considered. 

Non-Teaching Support 
Spaces 

2.28 The provision of non -teaching 
support spaces will vary between schools 
but the following areas need to be 
considered. 

Staff Base 

2.29 A space where staff can prepare and 
store work securely and hold meetings is 
useful. A staff base can also be a central 
point for file servers, video recorders and a 
satellite TV receiver, which might then 
connect to computers and TV screens in the 
classrooms. It can also include an area to 
prepare audio or visual work using the 
appropriate equipment. Items often used by 
a number of language staff, such as a 
photocopier or fax, may be best situated 
here. The room may also be used by a FLA 
for small group work. Access for pupils will 
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need to be considered if they are to use any 
of the equipment, or if the room might 
occasionally be used for oral examinations. 
Figure 2/12 shows a typical departmental 
staff base of 22m 2 . 

Technician’s Base 

2.30 A space is usually needed for a 
technician to support or maintain ICT and 
other equipment associated with the 
language suite. The need will depend on 
the school’s policy for networking and ICT 
support around the school generally but if 
such an area is required, it should ideally be 
located so that the technician can also easily 
supervise the main ICT area. It can also 
provide an alternative location to the staff 
base for housing centrally controlled 
equipment such as file servers. 

Teaching Storage 

2.31 Teaching storage wall be needed for 
items such as books, maps and brochures as 
w'ell as portable tape recorders and other 
equipment. Paragraph 1.28 refers to two 
kinds of storage: central and local. Central 
storage is useful for valuable equipment, 
confidential paperwork and the 
department’s long term stationery needs. 
Local storage includes items such as 
dictionaries, reference books and maps used 
for independent or small group study as 
w'ell as tape recorders used for listening and 
speaking work in groups. 

2.32 Central storage should be equally 
accessible to all MFL staff and can be in 
w'alk-in stores opening off the corridor or in 
cupboards in the staff base. Local storage 
can be either in a w'alk-in store (usually) 
opening off the classroom or in furniture in 
the room itself. Walk-in stores have the 
advantage that they can be locked and can 
house large items such as TVs or equipment 
trolleys. Storage furniture is not easily 
moveable and this can restrict the options 
for classroom layouts. If storage is provided 
in the classroom itself, the size of the room 
will have to increase to allow' for this. 
Storage cupboards are discussed further in 

© agraph 3.8. 
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2.33 Store rooms should be designed to 
maximise the ratio of storage volume to 
floor area. In a small store in particular this 
may mean having an outw'ard opening door 
but care should be taken to avoid the door 
opening into a circulation area. Long stores 
with continuous doors, in a c wardrobe’ 
style should generally be avoided as the area 
required for door opening can be wasteful 
and obstructive. 



Figures 2/12 a&b 

Staff resource area for 
between 4 and 8 staff. It is 
used for lesson preparation 
(including editing), meetings, 
making refreshments and 
storage. Informal seating can 
be used by a foriegn language 
assistant and 1 or 2 pupils, 
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Section 3: Furniture and Equipment 



This section describes the range of furniture and 
equipment (F&E) generally associated with modern 
foreign languages (MFL) learning and gives guidance 
on how to make the best use of it. Computer 
equipment is covered in particular detail. 



Note 

1 The main British Standard is 
BS 5873: Educational 
Furniture, BSI 1988. For 
information on this and other 
issues to be considered when 
purchasing furniture and 
equipment, see 'F&E 
Purchasing: a Guide for 
Governors and Head 
Teachers’, DfEE, 2000. 



3.1 A co-ordinated range of furniture 
and equipment - with matching 
dimensions, finishes and colours - gives 
flexibility because furniture and 
equipment can be used within and 
between rooms without restricting its use. 
All furniture and equipment should 
adhere to current British Standards. 1 

3.2 Furniture and equipment within the 
classroom should be portable, to allow it 
to be re-arranged for activities which are 
likely to include carousel work, language 
games and drama. Heavier or serviced 
furniture and equipment (F8cE) should 
preferably be able to be moved without 
damaging the building fabric, so that 
layouts can be adapted to respond to 
changes in staff and in teaching methods. 
The use of portable audio equipment on 
loose tables rather than integral units on 
fixed tables is one way of allowing for 
future change. This principle is relevant to 
even the smallest project in any area of the 
school. 



Furniture 

Tables and Chairs 



Figure 3/1 

Furniture should be designed 
to allow adults and pupils to 
adopt a correct posture. 




3 . 3 The size and design of furniture 
should always help users (adults and 
pupils) to adopt a correct posture for the 
task being carried out. This is particularly 
important where long periods can be 
spent in one position, as for example in 
using a computer or other information 
and communications technology (ICT) 
equipment (Figure 3/1). Tables must 
provide adequate clearance for the 
movement of pupils’ thighs, knees, lower 
legs and feet. The work surface and front 
rails should have a thickness no more than 
75mm in total to enable thigh clearance. 

3.4 Basic movable tables allow for a 
range of activities. The classroom plans in 



Section 2 show standard tables (1200 x 
600mm for two people) in a variety of 
arrangements. This is suitable for rooms 
used by all age groups but if a space is 
predominandy used by sixth form 
students, wider tables of 1500mm will be 
more suited to their size. If audio visual 
(AV) and ICT equipment is to be used 
then a larger table is needed. The work 
surface should allow for the flexible 
arrangement of ICT equipment and be 
sufficiently deep (at least 750mm) to 
allow the keyboard to sit in front of the 
screen and for pupils to sit with their 
heads at least 600mm away from it. A 
1500mm x 750mm table will allow two 
people to share one set of equipment. A 
sitting height of about 700mm is 
recommended. 

3.5 Specialist tables, available with 
various designs of metal under-frame, are 
for use with computers and other serviced 
equipment. Some of these designs 
incorporate a cable tray for wire 
management which can be used to 
organise and tidy network and power 
cables as well as providing a means of 
routing cables from a wall outlet to one 
table via another. Tables with very glossy 
surfaces should be avoided as they can 
cause discomfort by reflecting light 
sources into pupils’ eyes. They can also 
reflect light onto a computer screen 
reducing its visibility. 

3.6 The use of adjustable chairs allows 
individual pupils to sit at the correct height 
in relation to the screen (i.e. the eye line 
should coincide with the top of the screen). 
These chairs also help to ensure that correct 
posture is achieved for a wide age range of 
pupils using ICT equipment. 
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Storage and Display 

3.7 The school should have a clear 
policy with regard to the storage of coats 
and bags. This is especially important 
where access to the classroom is directly 
from outside. If coat hooks or coat and 
bag racks are provided in the classroom, 
they should be positioned next to the 
classroom door. 

3.8 Sets of dictionaries and other 
reference materials, including newspapers, 
magazines, books and films will need to 
be stored. The options for storage are 
discussed in Section 2. If local storage is 
to be provided by cupboards, they can be 
below worktop height with shelving 
above or full height. The former 
arrangement provides a useful additional 
work and display surface but the latter 
provides a higher ratio of volume to floor 
area. Full height cupboards in particular 
are difficult to move, which can restrict 
furniture layout options. 

3.9 Displays of posters and pupils’ work 
are useful in classrooms and circulation 
areas to create a background or context to 
learning about the culture of the country. 
Pupils’ foreign travel (schools trips or work 
experience) is often the subject of display in 
the MFL suite or elsewhere in the school. 

In busy circulation areas it is worthwhile 
considering some protection to the material 
such as placing it behind glass. 2 Portable 
divider screens can be used for display 
purposes in open plan areas. Screens can 
also be used to create discrete areas within a 
space, offering flexibility and providing 
some acoustic insulation. Figure. 3/2 shows 
screens in a shared area used for staff, 
resources and small teaching groups (as in 
paragraph 2.29). Screens which have 
protruding ‘feet’ that can be a tripping 
hazard should be avoided. 

Equipment 

3.10 In common with many teaching 
spaces, there is a whiteboard, screen and 
overhead projector (OFIP) in every MFL 

^£ u ssroom (Figure 3/3). Both the OFIP 
FRIC *en and the whiteboard should be set 




up so that they are on the eye-line of all 
pupils. To achieve this, the screen can be 
set up at an angle and/or pulled down 
around half way across the width of a 
whiteboard (see Figure 2/2). The 
specialised equipment that is more 
specific to MFL teaching is described 
below. 

Audio Recording Facilities 

3.11 Equipment such as recorders and 
tape decks are commonly used in the 
teaching of foreign languages to allow 
pupils to listen to spoken languages and 
to record and play- back their own voices. 
They are available in three basic forms: 

• desktop recorders; 

• audio systems; 

• multi-media equipment. 

Desktop Recorders 

3.12 Small, mobile cassette tape decks 
allow pupils to listen to pre-recorded tapes 
and work with them. Multiple headset 
oudets allow up to five pupils to listen at 
the same time. They are easily stored and 
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Figure 3/2 

Portable divider screens create 
discrete areas for small 
groups within a larger space. 



Figure 3/3 

Typical classroom equipment. 



Note 

2 Refer to Part B of the 
Building Regulations where 
display is used along a means 
of escape route. 
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As the system can be used with loose tables, furniture can be more easily re- 
arranged for changing activities (role play, pupil presentations etc.) The head of 
MFL feels this type of teaching system is particularly suitable for mixed ability 
groups. Up to four pupils of similar ability can learn independently or as a group 
at one of the units. The teacher can discreetly monitor oral skills and progress 
through the console. 



Figure 3/4 

Wall mounted perimeter audio 
system at Bullers Wood 
School, Kent. 



Figure 3/5 

Fixed audio system built into 
tables. 



Figure 3/6 

Powerful multi-media 
computers with interactive 
software can be effective for 
pupils learning independently. 





can be used on any work surface. Some 
types will need to be connected to a nearby 
power socket, while others are battery 
operated. 

Audio Systems 

3.13 A range of equipment is available 
which incorporates either wall mounted 
equipment (Figure 3/4) or specialist tables 
with inset recording machines (Figure 3/5). 
Linking to a control console allows a 
teacher or assistant to talk to pupils through 
headsets or to ‘listen in’ to their self- 
recorded speech. 

3.14 Tables housing serviced equipment 
may be purchased individually or purpose 
made by equipment suppliers. Groups of 
these tables have to be fixed together and (if 
they are serviced from the perimeter) to the 
wall, to avoid cables being pulled out of 
position. As they are unlikely to be moved 
frequently, their position in a room should 
be carefully considered to minimise 
inflexibility of the room layout. 



Multi-media Equipment 

3.15 Some language laboratory systems 
use audio or video tape recording and 
computer technolog)' together to enhance 
the facility (Figure 3/6). Although the two 
systems may be housed together on one 
workstation, they tend to remain separate. 
Small clusters of multi-media computer 
hardware may be used more effectively (see 
paragraph 3.21). 

3.16 The latest high powered multi-media 
computer systems can digitally record and 
playback sound and offer interactive video 
on disc, with no need for tapes. This 
involves high memory machines with audio 
facilities and can include a camera fixed 
above the screen to allow video- 
conferencing and video recording. This 
kind of hardware is ideal for individual or 
small group learning, in other subjects as 
well as languages. However, as control and 
monitoring through a central console is 
not possible without costly additions, it 
may be less appropriate for larger groups. 
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Computers 

3.17 A range of activities required by 
MFL will need access to computers. 
Generally, these remain relatively large 
units possibly requiring connection to a 
network. Their position can therefore be 
fairly permanent and needs to be 
considered carefully. 3 Laptop computers 
offer flexibility, particularly if they are not 
networked (or can use a wireless 
connection) but they will require secure 
storage. Wherever laptops are stored, 
there needs to be a power supply for 
recharging (this needs to be done less 
frequently than it once did). 

Where Should Computers Be 
Positioned? 

3.18 One or two computers can be used 
in the classroom as a learning tool during 
carousel work or for individual research 
work. Similar use can be made of a small 
cluster of five or six computers situated in 
a shared area between classrooms. A 
central ICT room which will take a full 
class is equally useful for concurrent 
individual or group work. 

3.19 Ideally, depending on the working 
practices of the school and the size and 
type of accommodation, there should be 
access both to a nearby ICT room for 
whole class groups and either one or two 
computers in classrooms or a shared ICT 
cluster between classes. This arrangement 
allows a flexibility of approach such that, 
for instance, pair work started in the 
computer room can be added to in the 
classroom or cluster and vice-versa. 

3.20 Where there is considerable 
Rinding available, a language laboratory 
may be considered which uses multi- 
media computers with consoles to 
monitor pupil performance in all four 
National Curriculum skills (see paragraph 
2.14 for a description of this type of 
space). 

3.21 Wherever computers are located 
they should be used as efficiently as 
possible. If they are installed in a 

iguage laboratory, the same 



workstation may be used for audio work 
for most of the time while the computer 
is underused. In a classroom, they may 
stand idle for much of the time while 
whole class teaching takes place. Clusters 
of computers in shared areas can be used 
more efficiently because unused 
computers are always accessible. 
Computer clusters can have additional 
advantages including: 

• the group using computers can vary in 
size; 

• existing small classrooms need not be 
made larger to accommodate ICT 
equipment; 

• a position can be established for 
printers, a phone connection or 
Internet link (see paragraph 3.30); 

• older pupils may help younger pupils 
and a technician can easily access the 
equipment. 

3.22 Supervision may be seen as a 
problem, but glazing in the partition 
walls can give partial supervision from 
adjacent teaching or staff areas. 

3.23 As computers generate heat it is 
best to avoid locating large numbers of 
computers in rooms with large areas of 
(particularly south facing) glazing. If this 
is not possible, external shading devices 
can be used to control direct sunlight 
entering the room. Internal blinds can be 
used but they are less effective at 
preventing overheating and they restrict 
views of the outside which allow the eyes 
to rest. 
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Figure 3/7 

Computer cluster situated in 
shared areas within MFL suite 
allows independent access by 
pupils. 



Note 

3 Further advice and guidance 
on the accommodation 
implications of computers in 
schools is available in the 
Architects and Building (A&B) 
video and associated leaflet 
'Making IT Fit 1 , DfEE, 1995, see 
Bibliography. 
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Note 

4 For further information c 
security in schools, see 
Improving School Security 
fManaoing School Facilities 



Manaoipig 

cpir ' 1 



), DfEE 1996. 



3.24 Where the security of ICT 
equipment cannot be achieved through 
room location (see paragraph 1.34) other 
security measures (such as closed-circuit 
television, bars or shutters on windows, 
alarms or indelible marks on equipment) 
should be taken. 4 

3.25 Where and how computers are 
positioned in a room will make an impact 
on the activities that can be carried out. 
The most important consideration is the 
avoidance of problems due to glare and 
reflections which are generally caused by 
the position of the computer monitor (see 
paragraph 2.6). Computers are best 
positioned at 90° to the window wall but 
where this is not possible window blinds 
will help. If a small number of computers 
are in a classroom, they should be located 
at the back of the room since they are less 
easy to move than other furniture when 
the room is re-arranged to suit a different 
activity. If they are to be used by others 
during a lesson, they should be positioned 
so that pupils can reach them easily and 
use them without disrupting the main class. 

Specifications 

3.26 A wide range of computer software 
is available for pupils to communicate and 
handle information, including generic 
Tool kit’ programs such as word 
processing, databases, spreadsheets, 
desktop publishing and multi-media 
presentation software. 

3.27 As well as having access to this 
software on hard disks or a network, 
computers used by the MFL department 
should aim to have sound cards to allow 
sound and text files to be created by both 
teachers and pupils, as well as software to 
support MFL including a minimum of 
one text manipulation program which 
should serve most languages. 

3.28 CD-ROM drives should be 
accessible, either on individual machines 
or via a network. When choosing 
CD-ROMs, the hardware system and 
network they are to run on and their 
running requirements should be 
thoroughly checked prior to purchase. 



3.29 If existing ICT rooms are shared 
with other subjects, good access for MFL 
pupils must be assured and equipment 
must be suited to MFL learning. An audit 
of existing equipment may point to some 
simple upgrades, such as installing: 

• soundcards in machines without them; 

• spellcheckers for target languages; 

• a good text manipulation package if 
required; 

• MFL software; 

• relevant versions of word processing 
software to suit, for instance, any 
community languages that are taught; 

• network access to the Internet or an 
intranet system. 

Networking 

3.30 Computers may be networked, 
either locally or generally. General 
networking allows pupils to connect to 
whole school resources such as library- 
based CD-ROMs from anywhere in the 
school. The ability to have access to the 
computer network for one or two 
workstations in each class base can be a 
useful and economic way of introducing a 
degree of flexibility into the ICT 
arrangements. Other fixed and portable 
equipment may also be networked. 

3.31 Where a school opts for a 
computer network this will usually be 
linked across the school via cables in 
underground channels or ceiling voids. 
Within rooms, the network cables will 
normally be run from computer to 
computer. Some form of cable 
management will be needed (see 
paragraph 3.5). A secure area, such as an 
ICT technician’s room will be needed to 
house the network file server(s). 

3.32 Wireless networking, using radio or 
microwaves is starting to be used in 
schools. This has the advantage that a 
portable computer can access the network 
from anywhere in the school but costs are 
currently high. 
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Other Communications 
Equipment 

3.33 A wide variety of facilities are 
available for audio, visual and hard-copy 
communication to a wider field. These 
may be particularly useful for language 
students, linking with other institutions 
both in this country and abroad. 

3.34 Modern telephone systems offer 
e-mail links between computers as well as 
video-conferencing facilities. Access to 
the World Wide Web through the 
Internet will supply constantly updated 
material in target languages, from 
shopping catalogues and tourist 
information to school sites with authentic 
texts and foreign news services in target 
languages. Any major use of this facility 
will mean that an ISDN line needs to be 
installed to ensure satisfactory speeds for 
the downloading of information. The 
connection can be through a number of 
Internet Service Providers, and the latest 
information should be sought to ensure 
an efficient connection, preferably with 
filtered access to safeguard against access 
to undesirable sites. If there is to be a 
connection to the Internet in the 
department, an early decision needs to be 
made as to the number and position of 
die machines with access. 

3.35 TV sets may also be used with 
video recorders, connected either directly 
or through cabling from a central 



position. Small groups may use TV sets 
with headphones (see Figure 2/6) or a 
large screen may be used with a whole 
class group. 

3.36 Satellite TV receivers allow 
programmes from around the world to be 
viewed directly or recorded and played 
back during lessons. There are a number 
of different types of satellite dish available 
as well as cable TV. Advice should be 
sought from a number of different 
specialist suppliers to ensure the needs of 
the school are met within the available 
budget. 

Electronic Whiteboards 

3.37 An electronic whiteboard 

(see Figure 3/8) is used in conjunction 
with a computer to display a range of 
information whether in the form of text, 
illustrations or video. Special ‘pens’ allow 
teachers and pupils to add information to 
the screen as well as control the images. 

3.38 The whiteboards can be fixed or 
mobile. If a fixed whiteboard is provided 
in one room (installing one in every 
classroom is likely to be expensive) pupils 
can be timetabled into the space. A 
mobile whiteboard can be moved to any 
classroom. Servicing the equipment 
(bearing in mind the possible hazard of 
trailing leads) must be considered 
carefully. 




Figure 3/8 

An electronic whiteboard in 
use. 
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This section summarises the process of carrying out 
a capital project from the initial ideas stage to 
occupying the completed accommodation . 1 It 
concentrates on alterations to existing schools but 
most of the advice is also relevant to the setting up of 
a suite in a new school. 



Note 

1 'A Guide for Governors: 
Developing School Buildings', 
RIBA, 2000, provides a more 
comprehensive guide to this 
process. 



4.1 The process of any project will fall 
into two parts: setting up and 
implementation. The first stage will 
involve: 

• agreeing the aims, funding and time- 
scale of the project; 

• creating a project team (and 
appointing consultants if required); 

• developing a brief. 

Having agreed that it needs to go ahead 
and can be funded, the implementation of 
the project will then involve: 



• scheme design and estimated costs; 

• tendering and contracts; 

• site operations; 

• occupation and use of the facilities. 



These stages are described in more detail 
below. Figure 4/1 shows how they relate 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
(RIBA) stages of work. 



Setting Up the Project 

Agreeing the Aims 



Figure 4/1 

Project stage titles used here 
compared to RIBA work 
stages. 



4.2 The need for any work should be 
explored thoroughly at the start. The first 
step will be to analyse the current 
situation to find out whether the existing 
accommodation meets the requirements 
of the curriculum, the number of pupils 



studying modern foreign languages and 
the teaching methods chosen. The 
guidance in this document will help in 
this process, the questions in the 
Introduction providing a useful checklist. 

4.3 Whatever changes are agreed for the 
modern foreign languages (MFL) 
department, they should be looked at in 
the context of the School Development 
Plan and the Local Education Authority’s 
(LEA’s) Asset Management Plan (AMP) 
(see Glossary). Short-term improvements 
may turn out to be a false economy if the 
entire department is likely to be moved, 
for instance, in conjunction with other 
changes in the school. A condition survey 
and suitability assessment should be 
available on all the school’s 
accommodation as part of the AMP. 

Establishing the Budget 

4.4 Once sources of finance and 
funding have been established, a budget 
for the project can be prepared. Initially, 
it will establish the elements of the 
project, which might include: 

• loose furniture and equipment; 

• fixed specialist equipment such as 
built-in Information Communications 
and Technology (ICT) wiring and 
units; 

• building works, if any, including 
fixtures and fittings; 

• external works such as paths or car- 
parking, if necessary; 

• a contingency allowance for unforeseen 
work, of around 5%; 

• professional fees on the building work 
up to about 15%; 2 

• VAT if applicable. 3 
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The case studies in Section 5 include 
breakdowns of project costs. 

4.5 If professional consultants have 
been appointed (see paragraph 4.12), 
they will be able to draw up more 
detailed estimates based on the designs or 
proposals agreed. The budget should be 
constandy monitored and kept under 
review. 

Programming the work 

4.6 The overall programme for the 
project should be considered at an early 
stage. Completion dates may be governed 
by the need to have the accommodation 
brought into use to suit the requirements 
of the academic year and/or to spend 
grants by a certain date. Practical 
problems and additional costs can arise if 
a project overruns its programme (for 
example because alternative temporary 
accommodation has to be found). 

Creating a Project Team 

4.7 If the project involves anything 
more complex than the renewal of some 
equipment, it will be important to have a 
project team including all those who will 
be affected by the new proposals. The 
following people are likely to be involved 
from the outset: 

• the Head and perhaps governors; 

• a project co-ordinator; 

• MFL teaching staff . 

Others joining the team, either initially or 
at a later stage could include: 

• professional consultants; 

• an LEA officer; 

• a Diocesan (or relevant religious body) 
officer. 

4.8 All members will need to be aware 
of how they fit into the overall team 
structure and understand the roles of the 
other personnel involved. The roles of the 
principle players are described below. 

o 




Head and Governors 

4.9 The head of the school and the 
governors will need to be involved, 
particularly at the early stages, to agree 
the requirements of the MFL 
department, in relation to the priorities of 
the School Development Plan, the budget 
and the programme of work. 



Project Co-ordinator 

4.10 It is important that one person on 
the project team (who has enough time 
available) has overall responsibility for co- 
ordinating the project, on behalf of the 
school, to ensure that all the information 
required is available and disseminated on 
time to the relevant parties. A project co- 
ordinator should ensure that there are 
clear lines of responsibility and channels 
of communication from the outset. 



Teaching Staff 

4.1 1 The staff of the MFL department 
will need to decide on the brief for the 
project and specify the items needed. 
They should continue to check that these 
needs are met, if agreed, by the solutions 
proposed. The head of department is 
likely to take on this responsibility, 
involving other staff as necessary. 
Teaching staff from other departments 
may also need to be involved and will 
wish to be informed of the progress of 
the project. 



Professional Consultants 

4.12 Consultants may be appointed in 
the initial stages of the project, helping 
with analysis of the school’s current 
accommodation, die early budget plans 
and brief preparation. Alternatively they 
can be appointed once an initial brief and 
a budget have been discussed. The 
decision as to whether to appoint 
building consultants will partly depend on 
the nature of the work. 4 Thus while 
consultants should be involved with a 
major refurbishment for some minor 
refurbishment projects it may be possible 
to rely on the ad vac e of LEA and (where 
relevant) Diocesan officers or the 






Notes 

2 Fees vary depending on the 
type of project. The DfEE takes 
the view that fees should not 
generally exceed 15%, not 
including planning charges. 

3 VAT is payable on all building 
work except new detached 
buildings at schools with 
charitable status. However, 
local authorities can recover 
VAT payable on community and 
foundation schools. Advice 
should be sought from the 
local HM Customs and Excise 
office. 

4 Who makes the decision will 
depend on the arrangements 
that have been made between 
LEA/Diocese and client. See ‘A 
Guide for School Governors: 
Developing School Buildings’, 
RIBA, 2000. 
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Figure 4/2 

Flow chart to establish project 
type linking with the use of 
professional consultants. If in 
doubt, professional expertise 
should always be sought. 



Notes 

5 All designs must take into 
account the School Premises 
Regulations, the Building 
Regulations where applicable 
and the current DfEE 
Constructional Standards. DfEE 
Building Bulletin 87 ‘Guidelines 
for Environmental Design in 
Schools’ gives guidance on 
lighting, heating, ventilation 
and acoustics. 

6 Guidance can be found in 
'F&E Purchasing: a Guide for 

O lors and Head Teachers', 




contractors or suppliers involved. This 
should not be universally applied, 
however, and the option of employing 
consultants should be carefully considered 
whatever the type and size of the projects. 
The fee for an architect or other 
consultant can pay dividends in that they 
may suggest simple options for solving 
problems that the school may have 
assumed to be beyond their control. If 
building work is involved even minor 
works will require a knowledge of health 
and safety issues and relevant Building 
Regulations. 5 The flow chart in 
Figure 4/2 outlines some broad criteria 
for determining project type as one of the 
factors in deciding whether professional 
consultants will be required. 



4.13 Where the building work element 
of a project is being handled by 
consultants, it may still be better for the 
school (in consultation with the LEA 
unless responsibility has been devolved to 
the school) to handle some or all of the 
furniture and equipment procurement 
directly. In these cases it is vital that the 
project co-ordinator liases fully with the 
consultant to ensure the smooth 
integration into the scheme of those 
items being purchased directly by the 
school. 6 
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Developing a Brief 

4.14 A comprehensive brief will help to 
ensure the successful outcome of any 
capital project, whatever its size or 
complexity. Wide ranging consultation 
and adequate time allocated to compiling 
the brief will help ensure that proposals 
bring maximum benefit to all potential 
users as well as complementing the 
School Development Plan. 

4.15 The brief should explain the 
department’s functions and identify the 
main requirements of the MFL suite, 
including numbers and types of spaces 
and any equipment that may have space 
or servicing implications. The brief 
should not be finalised before 
professional consultants have been 
appointed. It should be a working 
document that forms the basis of a 
dialogue between the consultant and the 
rest of the project team. The needs of the 
brief can then be compared with a variety 
of ‘feasibility’ options and the project 
team can decide which provides the most 
satisfactory and cost-effective solution. 
The solution that seems the most obvious 
initially may become less satisfactory as 
other options are explored. The same 
approach can be adopted even where 
consultants are not involved, the brief 
being finalised following discussions with 
LEA officers and suppliers. 

Implemention 

4.16 The detailed arrangements for 
implementing the project will vary 
depending on budget, type of building 
work (if any) and whether consultants (or 
others such as procurement agents) are 
involved. The information on page 32 
describes the main responsibilities of 
project team members at each stage of 
the job. Two types of project are shown: 

• building work where professional 
consultants are employed; 

• building work of a minor nature or 
furniture and equipment purchases 
where a professional consultant is not 

ERIC nvolved. 




4.17 Large orders of furniture and 
equipment may be best dealt with by a 
procurement agent, who will organise 
many of the steps covered here. They will 
not provide the independent advice of a 
consultant, but as they are involved in 
bulk orders, they may bring savings. 

4.18 Whatever the type of project, the 
project co-ordinator should: 

• ensure that estimated costs are 
obtained for all elements of the project 
so that it can be established that the 
total cost of the scheme falls within the 
overall budget; 

• agree any necessary savings as works 
proceed to ensure that the scheme 
remains within budget; 

• inform staff and pupils of any health 
and safety issues connected with the 
site operations; 

• arrange for any relevant insurance 
policies or cleaning and maintenance 
contracts. 

4.19 On all projects it is beneficial to 
carry out some type of feedback exercise 
once the new facilities have been in use 
for a period of time. This exercise can: 

• indicate modifications that would help to 
optimise the use of the new facilities; 

• assess any educational or other benefits 
that have resulted from the project; 

• highlight successful and unsuccessful 
parts of the design and the project 
process, providing a useful benchmark 
for similar projects at other schools. 

This process should in any case be carried 
out as part of the LEA’s AMP post- 
project analysis. 



Figure 4/3 

Consultants overseeing the 
project on site 
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Building Projects with 
Professional Consultants 

Scheme Design and Estimated 
Costs 

The project team will finalise die brief 
during this stage. It is die responsibility 
of die consultants to prepare scheme 
proposals and estimated costs based on 
the brief, including alternative 
solutions where appropriate. In order 
to ensure that the total estimated cost 
falls within budget, the project co- 
ordinator should ensure that the costs 
of all elements of the scheme have 
been taken into account when assessing 
whether any savings are necessary. 

Tendering and Contracts 

The professional consultants will be 
responsible for the development of 
detailed specifications, drawings, Bills 
of Quantities (where appropriate), and 
all other information required for 
tendering purposes. They will also 
advise on and be responsible for 
obtaining and analysing tenders and 
letting contracts as agreed with the 
school. 

Site Operations 

The consultants will be responsible for 
overseeing the work carried out on site 
and agreeing the monthly valuations to 
be paid by the school. Any variations 
required to the works will need to be 
agreed by the project co-ordinator. 

Occupation 

The consultants will be responsible for 
agreeing hand over and practical 
completion with the contractor. They 
will also agree arrangements for 
completing outstanding items 
(snagging items) and dealing with any 
defects that become apparent. 

A period may be required for 
equipping and fitting out after the 
hand-over of the building. 



Minor Works and Furniture 
and Equipment 

Scheme Design and Estimated 
Costs 

Budget estimates should be sought by 
the project co-ordinators from three 
contractors. 

Before making decisions on the type or 
specification of furniture and 
equipment, it is prudent to seek advice 
and get budget estimates at an early 
stage, from a range of manufacturers 
and suppliers. 

Tendering and Contracts 

The project co-ordinator will be 
responsible for ensuring that written 
specifications and invitations to tender 
are drawn up. In all cases six firms 
should be invited to tender to ensure 
that at least three tenders (required to 
establish value for money) are 
returned. All tenders should be invited 
on the same basis to ensure fairness of 
competition and to enable direct 
comparison. In all cases the relevant 
financial and standing orders will need 
to be complied with when obtaining 
and letting tenders. 

Site Operations 

The project co-ordinator will need to 
ensure that all work is carried out and 
payments made in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of the various 
contracts entered into. 

Occupation 

For items purchased by the school, the 
project co-ordinator is responsible for 
arranging suitable delivery dates to 
ensure the efficient handling and 
installation of items and the avoidance 
of unnecessary storage charges. 
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This section describes four real projects where 
modern foreign languages (MFL) facilities have been 
refurbished in line with the guidance in this bulletin. 
They also illustrate the different stages involved in 
taking a capital project through to completion. While 
other schools may not feel the need to provide all the 
facilities shown here they should find something of 
interest in every solution. 

5.1 The studies show a variety of 
approaches to designing and 
implementing MFL projects. For 
example, Standish and Kettle thorpe 
schools have created interesting role play 
areas, Willink School organised its small 
project without consultants but all the 
other schools used architects. Three of the 
schools are specialist language colleges and 
as part of their setting up process they 
received advice from Architects and 
Building (A&B)Branch at the DflEE. 

The Willink School, 

West Berkshire 

5.2 The school, set in semi-rural 
surroundings on the Berkshire/ 
Hampshire border, was designed in the 
late 1950s and significantly extended 
twenty years later. Before the school was 
awarded Language College status in 
September 1996, the accommodation for 
MFL was split between two floors of a 
three storey block and another classroom 
elsewhere in the school (see Figure 5/1). 



data iiniiiT 


Type: 


LEA mixed comprehensive 


Age Range: 


11 -18 


No on roll: 


700 


Project: 


Relocation and refurbishment of 
MFL Department with addition of 
ICT room. 



Project Cost 

New build: None 

Adaptations: £42,000 

F&E: £100,000 

Fees: None 

Total: £142,000 

Project Area 

Teaching area: 322m 2 

Non-teaching area: 87m 2 



Project Team (school) 

° Mrs Barbara Wynn (headteacher) 

° Mr Malcolm Summers 
(deputy head; project co-ordinator) 

° Mrs Wendy Rumbol (head of MFL) 



• each classroom to be equipped with 
the core basics of television (with 
access to satellite programmes), video, 
cassette player and a computer link to 
the department network; 

• a sixth form study area; 

• the possibility of accommodating video 
conferencing facilities and Internet 
access at a later date; 

• a staff base. 




The Brief 

5.3 The school wanted to bring all MFL 
teaching into one suite with 
accommodation that could be used as 
flexibly as possible. Their main 
requirements can be summarised as: 

• four timetabled classrooms 
(determined from curriculum analysis, 
see paragraph 1.9); 

• one partially timetabled information 
and communications technology (ICT) 
language room which can also serve as 
a traditional classroom; 



The Design Solution 

5.4 The school used the Language 
College capital grant and matched 
sponsorship to relocate the department to 
a refurbished two storey block. This 
necessitated a chain of movement and 
gave the school the added benefit of 
being able to rationalise the suiting of 
four other departments within the school 
(see Figure 5/1). The MFL 
accommodation now comprises: 

• four classrooms; 

• an ICT room (the Languages Centre); 
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• a study and resource area for sixth form 
students; 

• a staff base (for teachers, foreign 
language assistants (FLAs) and the 
technician); 

• an office nearby for the head of 
department. 

5.5 Three of the classrooms are larger 
than the areas recommended in Section 1 . 
However, a through- route in two of these 
spaces effectively reduces the usable area. 
The largest room (MFL1) has enough 
space to include a role play area and quiet 
reading corner. 



Figure 5/1 

Willink School, before and after 
adaptation. 



5.6 All MFL groups are timetabled into 
the Languages Centre once every two 
weeks with slots available for other 
subject areas to book time. Students also 
have access to the technology at 
lunchtimes and after school hours. The 
Centre is equipped with computers, an 
audio suite, satellite television, a video 
recorder and a laser disc player. A range 
of cassette, laser disc, video and 
CD-ROM resources are available for 
students to work on either independently, 



in small groups or as a whole class. The 
overall area can also be used for 
conferences out of school hours with a 
whiteboard, overhead projector and flip 
chart provided. 

5.7 Each member of the MFL staff has a 
workstation with access to the network. A 
laser printer and a dual deck cassette 
recorder are provided exclusively for staff 
use. The technician oversees the 
computer network and advises on future 
improvements to the system. When the 
network was installed, cabling and 
ducting was put in place to allow for 
future expansion. 

5.8 Each teaching space is carpeted. All 
rooms have an overhead projector and 
screen, cassette recorder, colour television 
and video, audio system, satellite access 
and whiteboard. Fixed furniture has been 
minimised to ensure both that rooms can 
be rearranged easily and that demands 
arising from future changes can be 
accommodated more easily. Co-ordinated 
furniture and decor help to create a 
cohesive identity to the suite. 
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Figure 5/2 

Willink School resource area. 
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Willink School: The Project 
Team and the Process 

The project team included the deputy 
head acting as project co-ordinator, the 
head and the head of MFL. 
Consultations with governors, MFL 
departmental staff and other school 
staff were carried out at all stages of the 
project development. An overall 
programme showing key dates was 
drawn up by the project co-ordinator 
to ensure that the scheme would be 
completed within the time scale 
available. 

Appointing Consultants 

As the scope of the project did not 
include any significant building work 
or affect the means of escape it was 
agreed, after consulting the appropriate 
LEA officers, that the appointment of 
professional building consultants 
would not be necessary. However, the 
project team sought advice from 
suppliers and manufacturers before 
making decisions on the specification 
for both ICT equipment and classroom 
furniture. 

Scheme Design and Estimated 
Costs 

Plans and specifications for the 
building work and re-decorations were 
drawn up in-house and amended after 
consultation with both the LEA and 
DfEE designers. A budget cost was 
allocated for this work. Budget 
estimates were obtained from a variety 



of manufacturers and suppliers for the 
equipment and furniture. The project 
co-ordinator’s task was to ensure that 
agreement was reached on all the 
choices that had to be made and that 
the overall cost remained within the 
total budget available. 

Tendering and Contracts 

Once the scope of the project and the 
budget had been agreed the project co- 
ordinator was responsible for drawing 
up written specifications and obtaining 
tenders for the various components of 
work. Where possible, up to six firms 
were invited to submit tenders for each 
element of the work. The school 
sought guidance from the LEA on 
dealing with tenders. 

Site Operations and Occupation 

The relocation and refurbishment 
works were planned to take place 
across the summer holiday to minimise 
disruption within the school. The 
timing of the procurement, delivery 
and installation of furniture and 
equipment had to be co-ordinated witii 
the building and decoration works to 
ensure that work was carried out 
efficiently and in the appropriate 
sequence. 

Early priority was given to 
departmental staff training so that the 
new facilities and equipment could be 
used as effectively and imaginatively as 
possible. 
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Section 5: Case Studies 



Standish Community High 
School, Wigan 

5.9 Standish Community High School 
was originally built in the 1970s. The 
school undertook a major building and 
remodelling programme in 1989, and in 
1992 opened new facilities for science, 
design and technology, visual arts and IT. 
The school also made die entrepreneurial 
decision to commission a purpose-built 
conference centre (see Figure 5/4). The 
school was awarded Language College 
status in 1996. 



Figure 5/4 

The new extension at Standish 
School. 






IRATA 8HB ET 


Type: 


LEA mixed community 
comprehensive 


Age range: 


11 - 16 


No. on roll: 


985 


Project: 


New build and refurbishment works 
to create an MFL suite with drop-in 
language learning facility and 
business conference centre. 



Project Cost (new build and adaptations) 

Total £394,138 

Project Area 

Teaching area: 781m 2 

Non teaching area: 91m 2 

Project Team (school) 

° Mr Geoff Ashton (head) + Team of 5 



The Brief 



5.10 The school wanted to re-organise 
the MFL suite which had classrooms of 
varying sizes (often awkwardly shaped) and 
very poor circulation (see Figure 5/5). 
They also wanted to create a suite that 
would provide excellent language 
teaching facilities not only for school 
pupils but also for the wider community. 
They perceived a need for greater 
competence in languages in the 
commercial sector and a demand for 
language learning among adults and 
‘second chance’ learners. This led to the 
concept of a ‘drop-in’ language learning 
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centre. Such a facility had to be designed 
to satisfactorily accommodate a wide 
range of users, possibly simultaneously. It 
needed to be attractive to adult users and 
have suitable administrative facilities, 
particularly as the centre was intended 
ultimately to be run on a semi- 
commercial basis. 



Figure 5/5 

Standish School, MFL 
department as existing. 
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The Design Solution 



5.11 The comprehensive brief resulted 
in a scheme which involved a 
combination of remodelling and new 
building work. The MFL suite provides 
the following accommodation. 

• Five fully refurbished classrooms. 

• A role play area: an ‘international’, 
street setting with authentic accessories 
and changeable signs in four languages 
(Figure 5/6). The street (a corridor 
with a series of small rooms opening 
off it) has ‘scene sets’ for passport 
control, a bank (see Figure 5/7), a 
cafe, a hotel, sports and gift shops, a 
travel- agent, a post office and a 
supermarket. It provides an authentic 



language learning environment for 
pupils of the school and visitors and also 
functions as an original meeting venue in 
which commercial organisations can role 
play in four languages. 

• Multi-media room: a twenty four- 
station interactive language learning 
space used throughout the school day 
as part of the normal teaching delivery. 
It is also available to pupils at 
lunchtimes and outside school hours to 
adults and businesses. 

• A meeting and conference room: for 
up to 100 people, with a range of 
audio and video technology including 
video conferencing and an inter-active 
electronic whiteboard. 

5.12 A movement area adjacent to the 
suite which is used by the Performing 
Arts and PE departments is also available 
as an additional role play area for 
language classes or community use. 

5.13 As most of the accommodation was 
adapted from an existing building, some 
compromises were inevitable. 

MFL 2, at 39m 2 , can only accommodate 
24 pupils and is timetabled for KS4 
classes, The multi-media room is a very 
awkward shape but this is less of an issue 
in this room where pupils spend most of 
their time working individually. 
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Figure 5/8 

Standish MLF department, F&E 
plan. 
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Section 5: Case Studies 



Standish School: The Project 
Team and The Process 

The project team consisted of five 
members of staff with the head acting 
as project co-ordinator. The need to 
employ professional building 
consultants was recognised at the 
outset. 

Appointing Consultants 

The architects, who had experience of 
educational building design and had 
worked for the school before, were 
employed to advise pn the formulation 
of the brief and to carry the project 
through to completion. 

Scheme Design and Estimated 
Costs 

Following the formulation of the brief 
and the establishment of the overall 
budget, the architects produced a 
number of alternative designs with 
budget costs for consideration by the 
school. A detailed consultation exercise 
involving DfEE architects, the school’s 
architect and teaching staff resulted in 
the agreed final design. 

Tendering and Contracts 

The architects produced detailed 
design drawings and specifications so 
that competitive tenders based on a 
standard form of building contract 
could be obtained from a number of 
contractors. Following the architects’ 
analysis of returned tenders, cost 
savings had to be agreed with the 
project team. Negotiations with the 
lowest tenderer were carried out by the 
architects on behalf of the school. 

Contracts for furniture and equipment 
were obtained through a separate 



competitive tendering process, some 
being handled directly by the school 
rather than by the consultant 
architects. At all times there was close 
liaison through the project co- 
ordinator between the school and the 
consultants to ensure the proper co- 
ordination of all the elements of the 
project and to avoid duplication or 
conflicting actions. The project co- 
ordinator’s role at all times was to 
ensure that the parties were kept 
informed of all relevant actions and 
that the project proceeded to 
programme and within budget. 

Site Operations and Occupation 

The architects were appointed to 
administer the building contract and 
oversee the works carried out on site 
on behalf of the school. 

Once the building works had been 
completed and handed over to the 
school a period of time was allowed for 
furnishing and equipping the building 
before occupation and use. The project 
co-ordinator was responsible for 
ensuring that, where orders were being 
handled directly by the school, delivery 
was arranged to fit in with the 
handover date. This avoided the 
possibility of handling and temporary 
storage arrangements becoming 
problematic and expensive. During this 
period, account was also taken of the 
demands on and the disruption to staff 
and pupils. 

The project as completed and occupied 
was inevitably modified to some degree 
as a natural result of the design 
process. The school continues to 
monitor and assess how the completed 
project is comparing with the criteria 
that were set at the briefing stage (see 
paragraph 4.19). 
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St Bede's RC School, 
Lanchester, Co Durham 

5.14 St Bede's was built in the mid 
1960s and has expanded considerably 
since. The school was awarded Language 
College status in 1998 and at about the 
same time received a grant to replace 
three of its temporary huts which were 
used as general teaching classrooms. The 
MFL department had enough timetabled 
classrooms (six) of reasonable size but 
they were not organised into a suite 
(Figure 5/9). 

The Brief 

5.15 As part of its Language College 
proposal for an enhanced curriculum, the 
school wanted to create two specialist 
spaces: one equipped with an interactive 
whiteboard and facilities for whole class 
video-conferencing and another 
containing ICT facilities. There was also a 
need for small group rooms where sixth 
form lessons and sessions with the FLA (a 
key part of the school’s teaching) could 
take place. 





DATA SMUT 


Type: 


VA RC Comprehensive 


Age Range: 


11 -18 


No on roll: 


1020 + 195 Vlth 


Project: 


Relocation and adaptation to 
provide specialist language rooms, 
linked to new MFL classroom block. 



Project Cost 

New build: 
Adaptations: 
External Works: 
Demolition: 

F&E: 



£168,832 

£43,420 

£14,832 

£6,604 

£40,000 



(including computer hardware, software and cabling ) 
Fees: £32,529 

Total (excluding VAT): £306,217 

Project Area (new build and adaptations) 

Teaching area: 474m 2 

Non-teaching area: 148m 2 

Project Team (school) 

° Mr George Dunn (head) 

° Mr Ian Merrington (school administrative 
officer and project co-ordinator) 

° Mrs Flill (language college co-ordinator) 



Figure 5/9 

St Bede's School, before and 
after the project. 
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